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and were able to give them real help, but it was not
a position in which teachers of other subjects could
be expected to acquiesce. It was all very well for us
classicists to say (with truth) that a good " dame "
would have no difficulty in overcoming the handicap
of his name or in asserting his authority in his own
house: the question remained why he should be
subjected to any sort of disability, and the growing
impatience with the classics strengthened his case.
It should be added that (though both sides were too
well-bred to say much about it) there was no very
obvious reason why he should be paid for his work
on an inferior scale.

Such was the field on which the battle was joined:
it was a war of innumerable pamphlets and countless
meetings held very late at night: I recall the soup
which rallied the flagging classical forces at mid-
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night, and the envy excited by one of our number
who was apparently able to go on talking in his sleep.
Feeling ran very high, and I was myself nearly the
victim of its acerbity. When the controversy was at
its height, I circulated a copy of verses in which I
endeavoured to laugh at the excesses of both sides.
One of my mathematical opponents, not perhaps (to
use Sir Francis Doyle's famous phrase) " as sound a
judge of poetry as he was of port/' declared the verses
to be " in execrable taste " and denounced me to the
Head Master. My position was precarious, for Dr.
Warre was not himself more certain to be amused
than Queen Victoria would have been. (I remember